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ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Late Discoveries of Mr. Frank Cushing in Ari- 
zona. — Mr. Frank Cushing is well known to the people of the 
United States for his discoveries and studies among the Zuni Indians. 
He has added another chaplet to his wreath of fame by the discovery 
of two other Indian cities, believed by him to have been the habita- 
tion of the ancestors of the Zunis. Mr. Cushing joined the tribe 
of Zunis, was adopted by them, and finally was initiated into the 
order of their priesthood. His escort of a band of Zuni chiefs and 
high priests to the States to show to them the Atlantic ocean, the sea 
of the sunrise, containing the water of life, is well known. His 
knowledge and information obtained through these long years of 
intercourse has equipped him for further study and search, and has 
enabled him to secure success where other men merely book- 
learned would have failed. He is fairly entitled to the credit of 
his last achievement. 

The Locality. — To visit the scenes of Mr. Cushing's present 
discoveries, the traveller should take the Southern Pacific Railway, 
descending at Maricopa, Arizona, about midway between Tucson 
and Yuma City; from thence a small branch railway, Phoenix and 
Maricopa Railroad, will take him northeast to Tempe, twenty-five 
miles. At Tempe by private conveyance to Mr. Cushing's camp, 
which will be in the neighborhood within ten miles. While at 
Tempe in the spring of 1887, Mr. Cushing heard of a large 
truncated mound in the desert six or seven miles to the southeast. 

The Discovery. — He visited it, and with that apparent intuition 
which seems to have been the foundation of his success, he declared 
it to be of artificial formation, and that it would be found to contain 
evidences of its construction by man. His workmen were brought 
from Tempe, who in a marvellous short space of time brought to light 
the ruins of an immense building. This Mr. Cushing decided to have 
been used as an Indian temple and for other purposes. He remarked 
many things which corresponded in a remarkable degree with the 
Zuni religion, and which he was able to recognize by reason of his 
priestcraft. Such a temple, he argued, was part of a great city. 
He continued his explorations with the result that by the autumn 
he had discovered a city three miles long and at some places one 
mile in width. This city was somewhat irregularly laid out, con- 
sisting principally of large squares or blocks of houses surrounded 
by a high wall, apparently for protection. The cause of the ruined 
condition of the city and its desertion by the inhabitants was deter- 
mined to have been an earthquake. The adobe walls were shaken 
at their foundation, and fell outwards. The roof had fallen to the 
floor crushing everything which had been in the house, in one 
case the cooking vessel as it sat upon the fire. This evident sud- 

1 This department is edited by Thomas Wilson, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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denness of the catastrophe was a factor in forming the belief that 
there had been an earthquake. The implements of the household 
and articles in every-day use have been found in many places, and 
saved. Their examination will afford opportunities for studying 
the every-day life, and writing the history of these prehistoric 
people. Many bodies have been found crushed in the debris of 
the fallen roofs and walls. Many interments have also been dis- 
covered. Some were by inhumation, and these were believed to be 
priests. And herein comes the value of Mr. Cushing's knowledge 
as a Zuili priest. These burials were usually made within the 
houses themselves. The grave was dug in the earth forming the 
floor, the body placed therein together with the usual articles, 
receptacles for food, pottery, etc., and being filled up, the floor 
would soon take its original hardness. The objects thus found 
interred formed the principal evidence of the priestly character of 
these dead. The pottery was decorated similar to the modern Zuni 
pottery. The same symbols were to be seen thereon. The line of 
life always open at its extremities was continually present. And 
referring again to the Zuiii religion, the pottery was left unbroken. 

Other cemeteries or graves were found outside the walls. These 
were of common people, had no traces of priestly character, were 
frequently by incineration as inhumation, and the vessels accom- 
panying them were always broken. No object in metal was found. 
This locality, in the midst of an unbroken plain, was without 
name. Mr. Cushing has named it for identification, Los Muertos y 
The City of the Dead. 

Mr. Cushing has discovered another city or town, distant ten or 
fifteen miles from Los Muertos, being seven or eight miles north- 
east from Tempe. This has not been excavated to such an extent 
as has the first, but he finds extensive works for irrigation. Ditches 
have been cut connecting it with the Salt River, some miles dis- 
tant, for the conduct of water. For this reason he has named it 
Las Acequias. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, Surg. U. S. A., of the Army Medi- 
cal Museum, visited Mr. Cushing at the scene of his discoveries 
during the past fall. He found him much broken in health, and 
sadly in need of rest. Dr. Matthews prescribed for him, relieved 
him from his duties, and took him to San Diego, to recuperate. 

The number of skeletons could scarcely be estimated, but their 
state of preservation was fairly good, yet requiring care and scien- 
tific handling in order to secure them. The finds in this direction 
have been sufficiently large in number and importance to justify 
the Museum in sending one of its assistants, Dr. Wortman, charged 
w r ith the necessary material, who will devote himself to the care 
.and preservation of the skeletons as they are unearthed. 

Dr. Ten Kate, a distinguished archaeologist of Holland, passed 
through the City of Washington on his way to join Mr. Cushing. 
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He will remain there, assisting Mr. Cashing in his work during 
the present winter. 

The funds for the expedition are furnished by Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway, of Boston. 

The Celtic Society of Montreal has recently published 
an octavo volume of 231 pages, containing some of the papers read 
before the society during the years 1884 to 1887 ; to judge 
from their names, the office-bearers, and perhaps the other members 
also, are all of Scotch descent. The publisher of the volume, called 
" Transactions of the Celtic Society, " is Mr. William Drysdale, 
and among the " office-holders " we find also a bard, Mr. Archibald 
Mackillop. The constitution states that the object of the Society 
shall be the promotion of the study of the " Celtic Language and 
Literature." The society was organized in December, 1883, and 
now counts 250 members, many prominent Canadian statesmen 
among them. Celtic history, folklore and the literature of 'European 
States are not the only object of the society, for it also strives 
to gather and publish all information to be obtained on Celtic settle- 
ments in Canada from Nova Scotia to Vancouver Island. Many 
of these seem to be of an extremely migratory character. The first 
article is " On the monumental evidence of an Iberian population of 
the British Islands," and a second one, by the same author, em- 
bodies " A translation of the oldest Celtic document extant, and of 
its Etruscan companion," pp. 159-229, by Professor John Camp- 
bell. This Celtic document is nothing else than the seven bronzes, 
tablets of Gubbio, discovered in 1444, translated and interpreted 
by Aufrecht and Kuhn, as a sort of ritual of the temple of Jupiter 
Grabovius atlguvium (Gubbio) in 1851. But Professor Campbell 
is by no means satisfied with this interpretation. He finds that 
the Umbrian language of these tablets is of the Celtic family, and 
that they contain the narrative of a revolt of the colonies of Um- 
brians and Etruscans in the plains of the Po River, and forthwith 
proceeds to give a new translation of the tablets, which is probably 
three times as long as the originals themselves. He states that 
Upper Italy was then filled with Iberian and Pictish tribes, that 
Iguvium, the capital, was held by the eis o Feinne or Fenians, and 
that this revolt occurred anno 178 before Christ. The other papers 
refer to more tangible facts or events of modern times, as " The 
settling of Glengarry," the " Celt in the Northwest," « Sketch of 
the Manx language," " Origin of Scottish Highlanders," etc. — A.S. 
Gatschet. 

Religious Brotherhoods of Morocco and the superstitions 
prevailing among these were made the subject of a communication 
by Dr. Henry ten Kate to the Berlin Anthropologic Society (session 
of June 18, 1887). We find there: the superstition of the 
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horse-shoe, that of the protection effected by the outstretched hand, 
by rags suspended on tree-limbs, the belief in miracle-working 
springs and fountains, the swallowing of fire, etc. — A* S. Gatsehet. 

Guanajuato. — The statistics of this Mexican State, which 
borders on the west side on Jalisco and Zacatecas, were made the 
subject of a quarto publication by Antonio Peilafiel, the director of 
the statistical bureau in Mexico. The title is Cuadros sinopticos 
y divisioVi territorial de la Republica Mexicana. Estado de Guana- 
juato. Mexico, 1887, pp. 192, 4°. This central state has an area 
of 20,276 square kilometres. The district in which the capital is 
situated, lies about 2000 metres above the ocean. The State has 
1,007,116 inhabitants, the capital, Guanajuato, 52,112. The 
Indian languages spoken in the State are the Pame, Otomi, Chichi- 
mec, Tarasco and Jarapecha, which is a Tarascan dialect. — A. S. 
Gatsehet. 

Lieut.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers, of the British Army, is known to 
archaeology as well under his former name, Col. Lane-Fox, as 
under his present name. Upon the decease of an elder brother, he 
took, as the next heir, the entailed family estates, and by provision 
of the entail was required to change his name as above. The 
family estate was at Cranborne Chase, not far from Salisbury. 
Here Gen. Pitt-Rivers had ample scope to indulge his archseologic 
tastes in excavations. He has profited by the occasion, and has 
lately published for private distribution a magnificent quarto- 
volume, entitled " Excavations in Cranborne Chase, near Rush- 
more, on the Borders of Dorset and Wiltshire." He has contin- 
ued his investigations, and read before the Anthropological Institute 
at London an article in continuation thereof. His article is fol- 
lowed by one of Dr. Beddoe's, which pursues the same line of 
thought. Both are largely devoted to a calculation of the stature 
of the prehistoric races, as estimated from the long bones of the 
skeletons found in the tombs. 

The rules adopted by the different authorities eare commented 
upon in the light of experience by these two gntlemen. They 
belong to the science of anthropometry, and it would increase the 
length of this article beyond proper limits to give them. The 
importance of anthropometry is better recognized in Europe than 
it has been in the United States, which is much to our detriment. 
Gen. Rivers says : " I draw the attention of anthropologists to the 
important point than questions of stature enter so largely into all 
racial speculations that a uniform system of estimating stature from 
the long bones is a matter of most ungent necessity." Again, " I 
have conformed to Dr. Topinard's rules for the sake of uniformity, 
and in this I am supported by Dr. Garson. 
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" Dr. Topinard's method, even if it should not turn out to be the 
best, appears to me sufficiently reliable to serve as a generally 
accepted standard. " 

Other articles in the journal of the Anthropological Institute are 
the Lower Congo ; a Sociological Study, by Richard Cobden 
Phillips ; and The Origin and Primitive Seat of the Aryans, by 
Canon Isaac Taylor. 

The Smithsonian Institution has issued the following Circular 
(No. 36) concerning the Department of Antiquities : — 

The Smithsonian Institution desires answers to the following 
questions concerning that class of American Aboriginal Stone Relics 
which have been heretofore denominated "rude or unfinished 
implements of the paleolithic type." 

These implements are described by Dr. C. C. Abbott in " Prim- 
itive Industry," chap, xxxii., p. 471 ; by Professor F. W. Putnam 
" Remarks upon Chipped Stone Implements," from the Bulletin of 
the Essex Institute, vol. xv., 1883; by Mr. A. F. Berlin. in Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, vol. i., No. 1, p. 10; by Miss Frances Babbitt 
in Proceedings of American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, vol. xxiii., Minneapolis meeting, Aug., 1883, p. 385. 

Cuts of some of these implements are herewith given. 

Question I. — How many of these rude stone implements have 
you in your collection ? 

Question II. — Do you know of any in other museums or col- 
lections ? 

Question III. — Of what material are they made? 

Question IV. — Where have they been found ? 

1. As to locality. 

2. Position, condition and associated with what objects ? 

3. Whether on or under the surface, and, if so, at what depth, 
and in what kind of geological formation ? 

4. Were they found in mounds, tombs or other ancient struc- 
tures ? 

5. Were any other ancient implements found with them, and, 
if so, of what kind ? 

6. Did their deposit seem to be accidental or intentional? 

7. Have they been described in any publication, and, if so, in 
what, and where can it be obtained ? 

8. Can you forward specimens (as many as possible) to this 
Museum in exchange for publications or duplicate specimens? 
— 8. P. Langley, Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 



